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THE DOONES OF EXMOOR. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Taz month of July was drawing to a close, when his 
lordship again became a visitor at Lee Abbey. Nearly a 
year had passed since he first saw Miss Wichehalse, and 
had the honour of bearing her on his palfrey from the 
wilds of Exmoor to her father’s house. As a guest at 
the mansion, he had subsequently an opportunity of 
becoming intimately acquainted with her, and of dis- 
Covering that worth of character which his friend the 
colonel had so warmly extolled on their way to Countes- 
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JENNIFRIED’S COOL RECEPTION OF LORD AUBERLEY. 


bury; and now, in returning to North Devon, the pros- 
pect of enjoying her society again was the chief induce+ 
ment. He was therefore disappointed, and somewhat 
chagrined, when Miss Wichehalse met him with a 
degree of formality and a coldness of manner he did 
not anticipate; and whether his pride was touched, or 
his fears were aroused, or there was stirred within him 
a class of emotions which become the more strong the 
more they are repelled, it is certain that his first night 
in Lee Abbey was all but a sleepless one. What his 
thoughts and determinations were, as he lay musing, 
the sequel may indicate; but, believing that an early walk 
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642 THE DOONES 
would be beneficial, he rose and sallied forth into the 
balmy air of a glorious summer’s morning. The pros- 
pect on all sides,as he sauntered*round the promontory, 
was enchanting. Westward heyond the bay rose rounded 
hills, rejoicing in the lights and shadows of early day, 
and bidding adieu to fleecy vapours flitting from their 
summits. Eastward along the coast towered jagged 
cliffs and castle-shaped rocks, which hid the valley of the 
Danes, and stood out in bold relief to the sombre ele- 
vated background on which the mists of morning still 
lingered. Northward lay the serene sea, reflecting like 
a mirror the golden beams of the sun; and then, far 
away and dimly traceable in the horizon, might be dis- 
covered a hazy outline of a part of South Wales. All 
this attracted the admiring attention of Lord Auber- 
ley, who gazed around him with feelings of intense de- 
light; nor were there wanting other sources of gratifica- 
tion in the verdure and luxuriance of the foliage, the 
variety and fragrance of the wild flowers, and the warb- 
lings of the feathered tribes. It seemed to him like 
paradise; and, having reached a rustic arbour on the 
slope towards the cliffs, he was about to give himself 
up to the admiring and happy mood which nature 
had excited, when he observed on the winding path 
below a female figure. Supposing it might be Miss 
Wichehalse, he hastened to meet her; but it proved to 
be none other than Janet, who, according to custom, 
was taking an early walk. Aware that she was re- 
garded by the family more as a friend than otherwise, 
and that she was distinguished by mental and moral 
qualities which he had already learnt to respect, he 
politely approached her and remarked, “Your step is 
light this morning, Janet; and no wonder, for the re- 
freshing air of this genial hour begets an elasticity of 
spirit which quickens our motions, and our thoughts 
too, I ween.” 

“Tam glad you find it so, my lord,” she answered, 
in her usual free though upvobtrusive manner. “ You 
could not bave chosen a better time to enjoy the fresh sea 
breeze, or to be impressed by the lovely scenes which 
this little headland commands; and even if everything 
around were not so beautiful as it is, the pleasure and 
animation of early day, like hope in young hearts, would 
make it so.” 

“Do you always walk out at this hour, Janct ?” 

“ When the season and the weather admit of it, my 
lord. I find it beneficial both for body and mind—a 
helpful preparation for the duties of the day.” 

“You mean, Janet, that nature exercises a religious 
influence on your mind? I have heard it asserted that 
it must be so, and have occasionally been conscious my- 
self of sentiments akin to reverence and devotion, espe- 
cially when contemplating the wild and majestic forms 
which nature assumes.” 

“No doubt, my lord, there ts a divine and soul-touch- 
ing power in all creation; but the mind may be both 
awed and charmed, without the heart being affected, so 
as to be bronght into sympathy with the Maker of all 
things. It is not in the power of nature to inspire true 
religious sentiments in the hearts of fallen beings.” 

“No!” 

“No, my lord. Nature did not prevent man’s fall, 
and it cannot accomplish man’s restoration. It teaches, 
impresses, and benefits a mind that has acquainted itself 
with God, as revealed in the Bible; but never by itself 
has it been able to train one soul to virtue and religion.” 

“ But it surely speaks to all men, Janet.” 

“Tt does, my lord, putting those to shame who live 

vithout God; but they need a more excellent way, to 
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« And what is that more excellent way, Janet?” 
“What I have already mentioned, my lord. No 
those teachings of creation which the heart interprets 
according to its state, but those teachings of God's 
word which have been interpreted. by his Son, who has 
shown us that God is love, and given us a revelation of 
the Father, such as we can look uponin his pure huma- 
nity.” 

«And do you set aside nature altogether, Janet ?” 
“T set aside nothing, my lord, that speaks for Him [ 
worship. God’s word does not withdraw us from his 
works, but prepares us to profit by them. ‘He has 
magnified his word above all his name;’ and when we 
really know and trust him, nature becomes a valuable 
handmaiden to grace, and we can be susceptible of com- 
forting, sanctifying sentiments, as with wonder and 
adoration we tread the rugged mountain, or pace the 
ocean’s shore; as we walk through verdant fieids, or 
gaze at nightfall on the starry sky.” 

“You are quite enthusiastic, Janet.” 

“ And is it not right, my lord, that it should be so? 
What can be more delightful than to have fellowship 
with God, both in his word and works—the more s0, as 
it is this fellowship which underlies all true worth of 
character P” 

“ How is that, Janet ?” 

“ By assimilating our minds to God’s mind; and asa 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

“Do not deeds determine character, Janet ?” 

“ They show it, my lord, but they do not constitute it. 
My external actions are no more my character than the 
light of the sun is the sun.” 

“But there could be no light without the su, 
Janet.” 

“True, mylord. There is no disguise, however, about 
that orb when it pours forth its revealing effulgence; 
but our actions may wear @ form at variance with the 
real state of the heart. We have the capability of mis- 
representing ourselves. We can put on a mask; and 
believe me, my lord, there are more masks than faces.” 

His lordship felt this thrust, but replied, without the 
appearance of being disconcerted, “You are severe in 
your judgment, Janet. Your mind has warmed with 
your subject, and you are forgetting the claims of 
charity.” 

“TI hope not, my lord; but is not a wrong-hearted man 
ander the necessity of concealing himself to some extent? 
and when a religious mask suits his purposes better 
than any other, is it censorious to say that he is a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing P” 

“Perhaps not,” he replied, uneasy at the turn which 
the conversation had taken; and, evidently anxious to 
terminate it, he added, “ but I have interrupted your 
quietude far longer than I should have done. (ood 
morning.” The portion of Scripture which the baronet 
read at morning prayers gave rise to remarks which 
brought back Janet’s words to his memory; but 

he had something to say as well as his entertainers, and 
showed that his previous stay at the Abbey had fur- 
nished him at least with thoughts and words on religious 
subjects, whether his heart were in the matter or not. 
It was the third chapter of St. John’s Gospel—our Sa 
viour’s discourse to Nicodemus. ; 

“That goes to the root of things,” said his lordship. 
“ Whatever may be the cause, the fact is obvious that 
the human heart is at enmity with God; and if the first 
and great commandment is that we should love him, 
there must of necessity be a change of heart. It is n0 
arbitrary requirement, but lies in the necessities of the 





know and love, to enjoy and be one with him.” 


case.” 
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THE DOONES 


“T am glad to hear you express yourself in that 
manner on so important a point,” rejoined the baronet. 
And He who lai down so plainly the necessity of the 
change, disclesed at the same time the means for its 
accomplishment. It is an invariable law of our nature, 
that the state of our hearts in relation to any object, is 
determined by the views we entertain of it; so that a new 
heart towards God, that is, a heart of sympathy, affection, 
and obedience, must result, through Divine teaching, 
from new views of him. And what those views are to 
be, the great Teacher unfolded when he said to Nicodemus, 
‘God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him might not perish, 
but have everlasting life.’ ” 

“That thought,” responded Lord Auberley, “ has al- 
ready been presented to my mind this morning by Janet, 
and L shall feel indebted to Miss Wichehalse if she will 
so far favour me as to read from her favourite authors 
such passages as bear on the subject.” 

She readily complied; and the interest which the 
nobleman manifested was extremely gratifying both to 
Jennifried and her father. The latter became more and 
more convinced that Ferguson’s account had been a 
malicious slander, and the former, divested of the 
restraint she had imposed on herself, allowed the regard 
already felt for him to have place once more in her 
mind. 

A further acquaintance but served to strengthen and 
confirm this feeling; and when Lord Auberley revealed 
to her the attachment which her society had led him to 
form, she disclosed by her manner, if not by her words, 
that he had secured a favourable response. 

Faithful to her promise that there should be no re- 
serves, she sought for Janet and said, “I want to have 
along talk with you; I have much to say, and a great 
many questions to ask.” 

“A long talk, Miss Jennifried! I have just been read- 
ing, that when vanity does not make us talk, we talk 
but little.” 

“Now, don’t puzzle me with your sharp sayings, dear 
Janet ; but speak to me as my mother would have done, 
had I been privileged with the opportunity of saying to 
her what I now say to you.” 

“T have been expecting this,” said Janet, after Miss 
Wichehalse had told her all her mind; “and the only 
thing I feel able or disposed to say just now is this, 
that I hope he may prove himself worthy of your 
fection.” 

“You must surely have noticed, Janet, what a favour- 
able change has taken place. Papathinks so; and there 
is every reason for believing that he has become a man 
of decided piety.” 

“I have observed a difference, undoubtedly; but, 
whether it is a distinction or not, time will show. I 
said to some one not very long ago, that there were 
more masks than faces in this world of ours.” 

“You don’t think Lord Auberley a hypocrite or a 
knave P” interposed Miss Wichehalse, with a little warmth 
in her tone. 

“T only know,” replied Janet quickly, in the smart 
proverbial style which she sometimes assumed, “ that the 
world is full of knaves, and of simpletons too, only the 
latter are the more numerous, or the former would have 
nothing to do.” 

“You are getting sharp and cynical, Janet,” said Miss 
Wichehalse, in a grieved tone; “it’s unkind, really un- 
kind ;” and she burst into tears. 

“Come, come, dear,” answered Janet, repenting of 
her words, “ you must dry-those tears. I meant you 





kindly, love, and only so. Whatever my opinions may 
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be, I have no real reason for endeavouring to weaken 
your confidence in Lord Auberley, and you have my 
benediction with all my heart.” 

“It is your love for me, and nothing more, that 
makes you say so, Janet,” replied Jennifried, sadly; 
“but you will think differently by and by.” 

“T hope so, dear, and thus I shall find it true that some 
of our pleasures are derived, not only from discovering 
that we are right, but from discovering that we have 
been mistaken.” 

Sir Edward was satisfied with the representations 
made by Lord Auberley when explaining his wishes, and 
having corresponded with friends in London, who knew 
something of him, he consented to his suit. It was 
arranged that his marriage with Miss de Wichehalse 
should take place before the close of the year. 

“You shall still be with me and be my oracle,” said 
the young lady to Janet, when announcing to her the 
arrangement that had been made. 

“An echo, rather,” replied Janet, “ perpetuating in 
high places those sounds of sweet truth that have helped 
to make your retirement pure and happy.” 


CHAPTER VILL. 

THE neutrality of Devon and Cornwall having been over- 
ruled by the Parliament, the din of strife was again heard 
in those counties before the end of autumn. Lord Au- 
berley’s nuptials had therefore to be postponed, and it 
was not until the truce of January, 1653, that he was 
able to visit Lee Abbey again. He had received orders 
to be in readiness to attend on her Majesty, Queen Hen- 
rietta, who would return from Holland about the middle 
of February; and, feeling assured he could gain exemption 
from service for a time, it was definitely settled that the 
wedding should take place on the Ist of May. 

As time passed on, the bustle and excitement occa- 
sioned by preparation for the ceremony increased, and 
Jennifried, full of hope and happiness, looked forward to 
it with feelings such as a devoted love alone can awaken. 
And when at length the long anticipated Ist of May 
dawned brightly, there might have been a gathering of 
sylvan nymphs on the lawn, so anxious were the fair 
maidens around, dressed in their choicest apparel, and 
bearing garlands of bright flowers, to do honour to the 
occasion. All Lynton was in a state of ecstacy, and 
never were hearts merrier or more joyous than in that 
little hamlet, where the name of De Wichehalse had for 
generations been reverenced and loved. Within the 
mansion, every one was on the tip-toe of expectation ; 
and long before the appointed hour, impatient eyes were 
strained and strained again to catch a first glimpse of 
Lord Auberley and his attendants. At length a joyous 
shout from the lawn announced that their watchfulness 
had received its reward, and Jennifried’s heart beat 
quickly as the welcome sound greeted her ears. A 
horseman had been discerned on the hill-side, riding 
rapidly towards the Abbey, and imagination had supplied 
the rest; but it turned out to be a solitary courier, who 
galloped up the avenue to the Hall in hot haste, and, 
having delivered a sealed packet for Sir Edward, spurred 
briskly towards the village. 

And now it began to be whispered among the house- 
hold that Lord Auberley was not to be expected that 
morning. ‘The whisper grew into a buzzing rumour 
of some sudden mishap, as it circulated without; but at 
length all doubt on the matter was put to an end by a 
message from Sir Edward, to the effect that the day’s 
rejoicings must needs be suspended. The people were 
grievously disappointed. The tidings came upon them 
like a sudden squall on a full-sailed bark; but, righting 
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themselves as they left the grounds, it was settled that 
they should repair to the Valley of Rocks, where they 
commenced the May-day festivities peculiar to the times, 
and gave themselves up joyously to a general merry- 
making. 

“ My love,” said Sir Edward, entering the drawing- 
room where Miss de Wichehalse and her friends were 
waiting, “this is not to be your wedding-day. I have 
received a letter, written by order of her Majesty the 
Queen, announcing that Lord Auberley will not be here. 
Do not be alarmed, dearest,” he added, observing his 
daughter’s pallor and consternation; “the designs of 
Providence are often more than a compensation for the 
hindrances it throws in our way, and so we shall find it 
now.” 

“Tell me the cause, dear father,” she said, her voice 
trembling with emotion. “Is he ill? Has he been 
engaged in any of these dreadful fights and been wound- 
ed, or——” and, falling into Sir Edward’s arms, she 
wept out the thoughts that troubled her. 

“ Be composed, dearest,” he replied. ‘“ Lord Auberley 
is neither ill nor wounded, but kept from us by an 
engagement which demanded his absence.” 

The keen eye of Janet discerned that the baronet was 
striving as he spoke to master some deep agitating feel- 
ing, which betokened no common distress, and she there- 
fore followed him to the library and said, “I fear, Sir 
Edward, you have had sorrowful tidings—such tidings 
as you shrink from communicating, and I take the liberty 
of asking whether I can be of any service.” 

“ Sit down, Janet,” he replied mournfully. “I must 
first recover from the effort to conceal my feelings, 
and then I will speak to you. Meantime, read that 
letter.” 

The colour left her cheeks as she glanced down the 
page. She read and read again, or seemed to do so; 
but though she continued to hold the paper before her, 
its contents had faded from her eye, and were burning 
in her heart. With vacant gaze and compressed lips 
she sat motionless for a time; but when the first in- 
ward struggle had somewhat subsided, she said, “The 
mind will sometimes create monitions which it cannot 
afterwards dispel. The dark shadow of to-day has been 
on me for months, deepening and deepening into denser 
gloom. A presentiment of coming calamity has forced 
itself unbidden into my mind, mingling by day with life 
thoughts quite foreign to it, and by night with dreams 
whose issues it shaped into forms which startled and 
awed me with a sense of fear, as though some dire event 
were at hand. And now it has come, and nothing but 
a Divine power can enable the heart to bear it. It is 
hard,” she added, after a pause, “to restrain bitter words 
expressive of bitter feelings; but it is better to leave all 
in the hands of Him who has said, ‘ Vengeance is mine, 
I will repay.’ Could I but be sure that dear Jennifried 
would bear up against the shock, I should even rejoice. 
I always disliked that man, Sir Edward. He ever ap- 
peared to me like the serpent in Eden, a spoiler of hap- 
piness; and do what I would, his very name seemed to 
be a presage of evil.” 

“T, too, had frequent misgivings, Janet,” said the 
baronet; “and more, I was forewarned. That outlaw, 
Ferguson, who died at Coombmartin, described Lord 
Auberley to me as his own counterpart, and he did not 
flatter himself. He sent for me on purpose to put me 
on my guard; but I thought him malevolent and raving. 
I dare not bear the news myself, Janet; I dare not. To 
you I must confide the task of pouring this vial on poor 
Jennie’s heart. You will do it wisely and tenderly, I 
know.” 
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EGGS. 


THE consumption of eggs in this country is greater, in 
proportion to the numbers of the population, than it 
ever was in any previous period. The number now 
consumed in London alone is rather over than under a 
hundred and eighty millions annually, or about sixty 
per head for three millions of inhabitants; and if the 
same rate obtains throughout the rest of the country— 
which it may be fairly supposed to do—that would give, 
for the gross consumption of England and Wales, a 
total of something like twelve hundred millions of eggs, 
This immense consumption, there is no doubt, must be 
referred to the cheapness of the article, eggs being now 
at a much lower price, compared with other viands, than 
they were in times not very remote. We can ourselves 
remember the time when the money value of eggs, as 
compared with butcher’s meat, was about double what 
it is now, and when also they were nearly double the 
price in London that they were in the provinces. The 
beginning of the end of that state of things dates from 
the establishment of steam navigation ; and the present 
regular and inexhaustible supply has been systematized 
and is maintained by means of steam-vessels at sea and 
railways on land, by which a commodity so rapidly 
perishable can be brought to our shores, and circulated 
through the entire breadth of the kingdom, with regular 
punctuality. 

Fifty years ago, London and other English ports were 
supplied with eggs from Scotland and the border dis- 
tricts, which eggs were shipped from Berwick, and were 
often weeks at sea before they could be sold in the 
London market. It was in those years that the London 
eggs acquired the unenviable character which stuck to 
them long after they had ceased to deserve it; and 
there can be no doubt that they contrasted unfavourably 
with the productions of the farmers of Surrey, Kent, and 
Middlesex, who then were not too proud to pack their 
wives off by starlight, in a covered cart drawn by grey 
Dobbin, on a jolting journey of ten or a dozen miles, to 
Covent Garden or Leadenhall, where the sturdy dames 
stood all day at their stalls, chaffering and driving 
bargains with the city madams, until sundown. It is 
worth noting here, that the increase of our island popu- 
lation, which began to be felt soon after the close of the 
continental war, and which gave such an impetus to 
agriculture, had the effect of diminishing the home pro- 
duction of eggs, rateably with the increase of the people. 
For as a rule, it is the small farmers, cotters, and petty 
proprietors who keep most fowls, and not the holders of 
large estates, or the gentlemen who practise high farm- 
ing. Eggs would be at this moment at almost a pro- 
hibitory price to the masses, if none but those of home 
produce could be obtained ; and these are only obtainable 
at a reasonable figure, because of the competition they 
meet from the imported produce. 

The egg-producing conditions of land are found in 
greatest perfection in those districts where capital is 
scarce and labour cheap, and more especially where the 
soil is in the hands of small holders, whether they be 
proprietors or tenants. In such districts, the cultivation 
may be careless and slovenly; but for that very reason 
it is a better feeding-ground for the fowls, which increase 
and multiply accordingly. Such conditions exist in the 
Pas de Calais and other districts in northern France, 10 
many parts of Belgium, and may unfortunately be said 
to prevail extensively in Ireland; and as all three of. 
these places are within easy access of the coast, and of 
steam navigation, it is with France, Belgium, and Ireland 





that the principal trade in eggs is carried on. ‘The 
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French trade is the oldest, as might be expected, from 
the nearness of the French coast to the coast of Kent. 
In fact, it had made some considerable progress before 
there were any steam-vessels in the Channel, having 
commenced soon after the peace of 1815. In the year 
1820 the farmers of the French coast sent over twenty 
millions of aggs to this country, paying a duty upon 
them all at the rate of a penny the dozen; in the face 
of the duty, they sold them so cheap that they could be 
retailed in London at twenty a shilling, much to the 
mortification of the home producers, who had to reduce 
their prices to a corresponding level. The French eggs, 
though strongly denounced, and relegated at first to 
Whitechapel and the East-end, finally made their way 
with the public, and the trade increased steadily year by 
year. In 1835 the imports from France were seventy- 
six millions of eggs; in 1850 they were over a hundred 
millions, including those from Belgium ; and at the pre- 
sent time they are said to be almost equivalent to the 
entire consumption of London. 

The Irish egg-trade began later, and in fact could not 
exist at all before the establishment of steam navigation in 
the Irish sea. The steam-vessels may be said to have 
created the trade, because they offered to producers the 
advantage of an English market. To an Irish cottier 
the inducement to produce eggs for sale must have been 
greater even than it was to the small proprietor of 
France; because, in the first place, he was poorer than 
the Frenchman ; and, in the second place, he had not, 
like his rival, a duty to contend with, but could export 
his merchandise free. We find accordingly, that the 
Irish egg-trade in the course of years surpassed that of 
France. First assuming importance about the years 
1826-7, it had increased so enormously by 1835, as to 
export in that year nearly a hundred millions of eggs ; 
ten years later, the trade had nearly doubled, a single 
port, that of Dublin, shipping for London and Liverpool, 
in the year 1845, no less than forty-eight millions—about 
a fourth of the total export. The trade increased still 
further after this date, the exports of 1847 being reck- 
oned at about two hundred and fifty millions; that it 
should fail and break down in the calamitous years of 
cholera and potato famine is not matter of wonder, or 
that it should fail to resume its former proportions, 
either during or subsequent to the general exodus which 
has deprived the Emerald Isle of half its population. 
The falling off in the Irish produce, however, did not 
visibly affect the market, the deficiency being made good 
in part from Scotland, and in part by larger importations 
of foreign produce—any quantity of eggs being now 
obtainable from the French and Belgian coasts. 

The egg-trade furnishes employment of a simple kind 
to others besides those who navigate the sea, or perform 
the duty of carriers on land. The manufacture of the 
‘egg-boxes is a unique craft of itself; these boxes are 
made of rough sawn boards, of such a size as to be 
adapted for useful purposes after they are broken up, 
and thus to bear a market value ; they are, in fact, worked 
up by carpenters and joiners in various ways, and by 
their sale for such purposes they minimize the cost of 
ihe package of the eggs to the lowest point. The col- 
lecting of the eggs also employs numerous hands and 
feet which would else be idle. In Ireland, says the 
author of the “Statistical Survey of the County of 
Roscommon,” “the eggs are collected from the cottages 
for several miles round by runners, commonly boys 
from nine years old and upwards, each of whom has a 
regular beat, which he goes over daily, bearing back the 
produce of his toil carefully stowed in a small hand- 
-hasket. I have frequently met with these boys on their 
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rounds, and the caution necessary for bringing in their 
brittle ware with safety seemed to have communicated 
an air of business and steadiness to their manner, un- 
usual to the ordinary volatile habits of children in Ire- 
land.” We have ourselves witnessed much the same 
thing in the Pas de Calais; but there the juvenile egg- 
runners were mostly of the female sex, who, in their 
tidy abundance of warm clothing, their high caps, and 
clumping wooden shoes, contrasted significantly with 
the filthy tatters, the shock, unkempt hair, and the bare 
legs and toes of the boys of Roscommon. 

The eggs which supply the London consumption may 
be classed under three divisions: 1, the foreign, and 
Irish, and Scotch eggs, which, together, probably make 
at least four-fifths of the entire bulk, and the average 
value of which is to the wholesale dealer about sixpence 
a dozen; 2, the English eggs, which are shipped to 
London coastwise, or are brought by rail, and are 
worth in the market some thirty per cent. more; and 
3, the new-laid eggs, which are produced in London, or 
sent up daily from neighbouring districts, and whose 
value varies from eighteenpence a dozen to three shil- 
lings, and in the depth of winter to considerably more 
than that. The foreign supply, as already stated, is in- 
exhaustible. The English eggs, notwithstanding the 
better price they fetch, are comparatively few, and are. 
growing fewer year by year. ‘l'wo causes conduce to 
this: one is the gradual consolidation of small farms 
with larger ones, by which the egg-producing conditions 
of the land are more or less abolished; and the other is 
the gradually increasing prosperity of the agriculturists, 
which leads them to despise small gains, to rear more 
poultry for their own or others’ use, or to consume their 
eggs at their own tables. Meanwhile the trade in new- 
laid eggs has increased, and is increasing; and their 
value, and the ready sale they always meet with, has 
led to the keeping of fowls under difficulties in London 
itself, the history of which, if it could be written, would 
afford most amusing details. 

Fowls are kept by working-men’s wives dwelling in 
the small thoroughfares of the suburbs, and are allowed 
to roam the streets by day, returning to roost at 
night in back-kitchens or coal-cellars. They are found 
everywhere in the mews and livery-stables throughout 
the metropolis. Cabmen’s wives keep them in the 
neighbourhood of cab-stands, where they run about 
under the horses and peck the droppings from the nose- 
bags. Coffee-shop keepers confine them in cellars and 
back-yards, feeding them cheaply from the fragments 
left by customers. Small tradesmen in the bye-streets 
keep them by hundreds, and, as a consequence, you may 
buy new-laid eggs in winter from hucksters, green- 
grocers, potato-dealers, coal-shed men, news-dealers, 
tobacconists, bakers, confectioners, tin-workers, shoe- 
makers, joiners, blacksmiths, wire-workers, and numbers 
of painstaking artificers besides, all of whom advertise 
them in their windows, and frequently sell them while 
yet warm from the nest. There is no part of London, 
either in city or suburbs, which is not tenanted by barn- 
door fowls; we have seen scores of them domiciled on 
roof-tops, where they have thriven for generations, 
sheltered by night between the attic ceiling and the 
slates; we have been roused at dawn by the crowing of 
the cock in Cheapside; we have heard the shrill alarm 
in Belgravia as well as in Wapping; and indeed wherever 
the sound of Bow-bells is heard, there also is heard about 
sunrise the voice of the “ cock that crowed in the morn.” 
The eggs mount up remarkably in value as soon as the 
cold weather sets in: by the end of October or the begin- 
ning of November they are doubled in price; sometimes 
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the rate will nearly double again before Christmas; and 
then, fortunate is he whose hens don’t object to continue 
laying. Occasionally hens will lay all the winter; and 
we have heard their owners pride themselves on educat- 
ing them to that desirable practice. A healthy hen, they 
tell us, will lay a hundred and twenty eggs, or there- 
about, in the season, and if she is prevented from begin- 
ning too soon, she must lay in the winter to make up 
the number; but they don’t tell us how they manage to 
defer the beginning, or to overcome the natural instincts 
of the bird, and it is doubtful whether much, if anything, 
can be done in that way. In seasons of sickness it will 
happen that a supply of new-laid eggs is almost a matter 
of life and death, and then, messengers are despatched 
in all directions in search of them; on such a cruise we 
have before now found an embargo laid on all the hens 
of a district, every egg being bespoken for weeks to 
come, so that we could only obtain a supply by inducing 
others to forego their claim. 

There is a curious practice in connection with the egg- 
trade of London, which, though not very extensively 
carried out, is well worthy of record in any notice of 
this peculiar commerce. ‘The gourmands and gourmets 
of high life, as is perfectly well known, value the bounties 
of nature not so much in the ratio of their excellence 
and perfection as of their unseasonableness. A dish of 
green peas that one might buy for sixpence in July will 
fetch a guinea in January; a dozen or two of straw- 
berries, good for twopence or threepence in the heat of 
summer, when they are wholesome, will be good for half- 
a sovereign or more in the depth of winter; and there- 
fore both fruits and vegetables are forced in hot-houses, 
at great expense, to meet the demand. Now, it is the 
same with ducks. Ducks, to be succulent and savoury 
to certain aristocratic palates, must be eaten early in 
February, and must be about two months old or less— 
a state of affairs which the physiology of duck life does 
not admit of in the natural course of things. But ducks 
can be forced as well as green peas, and they are forced 
accordingly. ‘The business is managed in this way: 
the few eggs laid by ducks in winter are gathered as 
soon as dropped, and despatched to London, where they 
sometimes have realized as much as nine shillings a 
dozen, and are there artificially hatched by persons well 
skilled in the business. The ducklings are tenderly 
nursed and housed at the temperature that experience 
has shown to be most conducive to their health and 
rapid growth; they have ponds to swim in, and being 
furnished with abundance of food, they grow rapidly, 
and in the course of seven or eight weeks are qualified 
for promotion to the spit, and the savoury autopsy of 
the dinner-table. What is the cost of ducks thus smug- 
gled into the world, and elaborately pampered into the 
killing condition, we do not care to state; the price has 
been stated to us by a competent authority, but it would 
look so abnormal and unreal upon paper, that we decline 
to set it down. 


RAMBLES OF AN AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL 
INSPECTOR. 


II.—IGNORANCE AT THE DIGGINGS. 


It is an acknowledged fact that, notwithstanding the 
laudable efforts of the colonial government to overtake 
the circumstances of the gold-fields, the amount of 
ignorance of letters there is most lamentable. 

As a great part of my district lay in the western 
diggings of Victoria, and especially including the more 
prominent shes, I became painfully aware of this edu- 
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cational destitution. A short tale will exhibit this ‘to 
the English reader. 

To give a comparative idea of this deficiency, I col- 
lected from my official reports the following returns, 
Dividing the schools into three classes: town, agricul- 
tural, and mining—taking forty-six of the first, twenty- 
seven of the second, and thirty-three of the third—it 
appeared that the schools in which no geography and 
grammar were taught formed one-sixth of the town, 
one-fifth of the agricultural, and one-third of the mining 
class. The relative proportion of the three in order, 
where no child was advanced to “reduction” in arithme- 
tic, was thus: one-fourth, one-third, one-half; and, where 
none had entered the compound rules: one-fifteenth, 
one-ninth, one-fourth. Thus the schools at the diggings 
were far educationally lower than those in towns or in 
farming districts. 

Elsewhere I remark upon the shifting character of 
the population, and the necessary changing of schools 
by the children. This is always attended with disad- 
vantages, even in the best-regulated communities. The 
pupil is submitted to examination upen entrance to a 
new school, has to submit to misconceptions of his edu- 
cational status, is frequently placed in a class for which 
he is not fitted; and by the time the teacher discovers 
his mistake, or recognises the real position of his scho- 
lar, the lad has departed to another director. Instead, 
therefore, of progression, there is often a manifest de- 
cline of knowledge by this irregularity. The boy or 
girl, becoming disheartened at these failures, will re- 
peatedly object to go longer under this bungling pro- 
cess, and be satisfied with the rude lessons that may be 
retained. 

Being concerned about a nice-looking and intelligent 
girl having still to stumble over some simple monosyl- 
lables, although she was eleven years of age, I sought 
the solution of the enigma; and found it in the fact that 
she had been at six different schools during the last 
four years, and that she knew less now by far than she 
did when seven or eight years of age. 

A diggings schoolmaster, in describing the attendance 
of children in his immediate locality, wrote thus to me:— 
“From information received, as well as from personal 
acquaintance with this place, I cannot suppose that 
there are more than one-third of the children receiving 
instruction.” Elsewhere he says that, of four hundred 
and twenty, only about one hundred go to school. 
Under that very man’s instruction I found the strangest 
instances of ignorance. Very few could read at all. Even 
the multiplication table had passed out of the minds 
of several who had learned it years before. Nothing of 
grammar and geography could be attempted. 

At another school, when expressing my surprise at 
the low state of instruction among above one hundred 
present that day, the master assured me that upon his 
opening the school, a few months before, he had only three 
who could work an addition sum. The majority of these 
pupils had been at school in England. 

In a bush-school, of forty-eight present, my examina- 
tion brought out the following dismal results: seven- 
teen in the alphabet class, and twenty-two in monosyl- 
lables, while six read a little. Of the forty-eight, only 
nine were trying arithmetic; and of these one was in 
division, two more in multiplication, and six in addition. 
Only two or three of the girls were engaged in needle- 
work. The sewing-mistress expressed her deep regret, 
assuring me that she brought all the bits of rags she 
could, and lent the children needles on purpose to em- 
ploy their fingers; but that the vagrancy of habit induced 
by their rambling life, their inability to get work to bring 
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to do, and the absolute indifference of the mothers, had 
quite disheartened her. 

Here again must I repeat, that the worst features to 
which allusion is made does not apply to the stationary 
diggings—such as Ballarat, Castlemaine, Beechworth, 
Sandhurst. While all miners may be characterized as 
a moving people, many remain for years even at one 
place, especially quartz-workers and puddlers. But we 
have a large number who are a genuine nomadic race— 
the true Bedouins of the gold-fields, and among whose 
children this remarkable deficiency is perceived. 

Where the teacher is honest and good, wretched exhi- 
bitions of ignorance may be known; but where he is of 
indifferent character, as will sometimes happen, through 
careless appointments, and the dearth of regular masters, 
worse evils follow, as the instruction is worse, and the 
morals are neglected. It was my misfortune to come 
upon one of this class, an educated man from across the 
Atlantic, whose habits were far from being opposite to 
those of his digging neighbours, in one of the modest 
out-diggings. There Isaw no map, no blackboard, no 
roll, and uncommonly few slates and books. The boys 
were rude enough, even for the gold-fields, and the girls 
were not much better in behaviour. Four or five dirty, 
rough copy-books formed the writing materials of one 
eighth of the sehool. Mot a girl attempted arithmetic. 
About one-half of the children knew not the alphabet. 

I may be supposed to present the worst cases for 
illustration. Now fora word of explanation of this social 
phenomenon. 

The majority of the children were from the British 
Isles, and arrived with their parents in consequence of 
the gold fever. In 1852 the population of Victoria was 
one-eighth of what it now is; and the increase came, of 
course, from England, Scotland, and Ireland. I could 
not then help forming an impression that public instruc- 
tion at home had, after all the efforts made, not proved 
agreat success. It is but natural to suppose that those 
who had learned to read in England should hardly for- 
get everything by crossing the equator, and by being 
some months, or a year, without going to school. 

An English inspector of schools lately informed me, 
however, that it is a fact that many do thus in after life 
actually lose the ability to read. I can believe this with 
lads going to farm service, and in subsequent years 
being deprived of intellectual advantages; but it can 
hardly apply, except with very diminished force, to mere 
children. I think I am right in assuming that the 
quality and extent of primary instruction in the mother 
country are not yet perfect. 

But it must be admitted that at these bush-schools, 
or even diggings schools generally, the age of the pupils 
is very low. Little ones are sent, to get them out of the 
way, and to save some maternal anxiety about tumbling 
down holes. As soon as a lad can do anything, he will 
do it for himself, without respect to his father. The 
juvenile independence which so prevails in the manufac- 
turing districts in England, where work is plentiful and 
paying for youth, is increased largely in a country where 
gold is to be gathered by hands that can use a tin dish. 
It is, therefore, very uncommon to see a boy at school of 
eleven or twelve years old. 

Supposing, then, a child arrives from Britain, only 
Seven years of age, and is, from the excitement of the 
parents about new employments, and the lowering of 
their moral sense, left for many months without being 
sent to school, and then only irregularly, and at different 
places, it is not difficult to understand the loss of much 
previous instruction. 


But, though admitting the apology for the absence of | 
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boys from school, I never could excuse the non-attend- 
ance of girls, whose labours are only needed for domestic: 
affairs, which are simple enough in the diggings, where 
there are no room floors to scrub, no furniture to clean, 
and but rough cookery to perform. It is to be feared 
that the diffrctilties in their way involve a deep moral 
question. 

From whatever causes originating, or however sus- 
tained, this evil is of serious consequence to a young 
community like the colony. Ignorarice may be the 
mother of devotion in some countries, but in Australia 
we find it the parent of social disorder and moral de- 
clension. With the settlement of the place, and the 
establishment of civilizing agencies, the schoolmaster 
will vindicate his claims, and the child secure the bless- 
ings of a liberal education. 


THE BALLARAT PIONEER. 

Among the early immigrants attraeted by the gold dis~ 
covery was 2 young man who had wandered about the 
world as a sailor. He belonged not to the type of the 
jolly, drunken tar. Brought up under good influences, 
he had not only been well instructed in secular know- 
ledge, but his heart had been trained to good purpose. 

For some time he toiled on the Ballarat field. He 
delved with the spade, he rocked the cradle of gold, and 
washed out the sparkling crystals. But he tired more 
of his company than of his employment. The rough 
work could be borne, but the rough society was a con- 
stant check to his pleasure. He was ready for a change. 

Something else was leading him to another profession. 
Loving-hearted and simple-minded, gentle in manners 
and Christian in life, his thoughts had often been 
attracted to the condition of children about him. He 
liked to see them at their gambols, and had always a 
kind word for the laughing prattlers. But he grieved at 
their neglected condition. He wished so that they could 
go to school. Fain would he do anything, he thought, 
to do them good. 

All at once he heard that a school was to be com- 
menced near his digging quarter. He offered his ser- 
vices. The minister knew him as an attendant at 
worship, and selected him as the schoolmaster. 

At thas time no great amount of educational ability 
was requisite for the position, and no inquiry was made 
about certificates from a Normal College. His modesty 
might have made him retire had the first been proposed, 
and he had had no previous experience in the school- 
room; but in addition to good sense, extensive reading, 
and worldly tact, and ardent perseverance, he had the 
main qualification of a good teacher—a love to children, 
and a love to God. 

It is needless to dwell much upon the early career of 
this Ballarat pioneer. The difficulties of a diggings 
teacher, great enough now, were more serious of old. 

With carriage up to £100 a ton, how was he to get 
his supplies of books and school furniture P When hay 
was dearer per pound than sugar in Melbourne, the cost 
of food at the mines may be conjectured. With roads in 
a frightful condition, with insecurity from predatory 
ruffians, with personal inconveniences and social dis- 
comforts, with want of literary pleasures, and with a 
dearth of religious blessings, there was little indeed to 
attract one to the diggings then, and less there to an 
ill-paid, despised, and struggling pedagogue. 

Then came on the Ballarat rebellion. The miners- 
rose against a government that exacted an increased 
licence, but which furnished inadequate protection and 
little individual freedom. A fortified camp was raised: 
near the school-room. The standard of the “ Southern 
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Cross” flew in defiance of the “Red Cross” of Britain. 
Martial law was proclaimed. Business was suspended. 
Shots were fired into tents whose lights were seen after 
curfew hours. Mothers kept their little ones close in 
alarm. Fathers, rising in this contest, were about to 
leave their children orphans. The school door was 
closed; the forms were empty. The Sabbath-day, no 
uncommon day of conflict with our armies, was to be 
marked by slaughter here. ‘The rebel camp was charged 
and taken; blood freely flowed. The insurrection was 
crushed; but the insurgents got all their political evils 
remedied, and saw afterwards a greater boon of liberty 
bestowed on them by England than England wished to 
give her own labourers at home. 

The children returned to school. Then came other 
trials. There was the rush to new gold-fields. The 
little scholar was hoisted on the dray, with tubs, cradles, 
shovels, boxes, and flour-bags. The classes filled up 
again, by renewed rushes, Ballarat-ward. Then there 
was the recession of the wave of population, to be suc- 
ceeded by another flow. Amidst all annoyances the 
faithful master held on to his post. If he could not 
retain the individual children of his lessons, he had 
others of that great family of juveniles with whom he 
had so strong a sympathy. 

It is now six years ago since I first visited this good 
man. His schoolroom was the church. It was a patch- 
work of rough timber, canvas, and paling. Little win- 
dows, of insecure structure, let in a straggling light. 
The ventilation was very imperfect, and the inhalation 
of bad air oppressive. All sround were the dusty 
diggings, with dangerous holes and execrable public 
approaches. My horse was stuck fast in the adhesive 
mud before the school-door. 

Yet here were about one hundred and fifty children, 
abundantly supplied with teaching materials, well organ- 
ized and disciplined, and thoroughly taught by a sufii- 
cient number of teachers. The master superintended all, 
and took his active part at class work. The instruction, 
though inferior to that of settled towns, was superior to 
most others. It was extended in course, soundly practi- 
cal in character, and intellectually elevated in quality. 

But the master took my attention. With a quiet, 
mild, and even nervous exterior, I could read his deter- 
mination of purpose in the order of the school. If he 
spoke with a little hesitancy of manner, none disputed 
his will nor sought to thwart his intentions. There was 
thorough command without the assumption of authority. 
Power was conspicuous, but not the effort to secure it. 
His gentleness of demeanour had been communicated to 
his charge. The rough lads of the diggings were softer 
in speech and looks than usual. There was no lack of 
spirit in the classes, and yet there was a subdued feeling 
about them; but this was not from an outward pressure, 
but an inward influence. Seldom have I been favoured 
to observe such a thorough harmony of teachers and 
taught as in this school. The boys respected, and the 
girls loved, the good man who had loved them and so 
faithfully discharged his duty toward them. 

The pioneer is still at his post. He continued to hold 
his position of having the largest and most flourishing 
school in my district—a space of nearly thirty thousand 
miles in area. He has endured other vicissitudes of 
fortune, and shared fully in the anxieties incident to his 
profession. But the man remained unchanged; he was 
the able and successful master; he was the gentle and 
the christian trainer of young hearts. He expected no 
reward but peace within. Secure in the affections of his 
pupils, and the warm regard of his scholastic friends, 
this pioncer of Ballarat public instruction, in the simpli- 





city of his nature, the ardour of his love, and the strength 
of his faith, is one of the happiest and most useful men 
I know. 





A PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPEDITION IN BURMAH, 
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WE reached Memboo a little before sunset, and started 
immediately to see the Mud Volcanoes. To land, we 
had to cross a perilous bridge of planks, loosely tied 
together, at some height from the’ water; they went in 
diminuendo, until they dwindled down to two shakey 
bamboos—by no means an easy footing for shod feet. 
Passing through the town, we came into a low jungle, 
and proceeded for a mile or more, until a sudden turn in 
the road brought us to the strangest sight imaginable. 
Six or eight high peaked hills, looking like gigantic 
termites, were dotted about over a plain of dried, flaky 
mud. Some of these cones terminated in a hollow, or 
crater, and this crater was filled with dark-looking mud, 
from which issued a strong smell of petroleum, as the 
Burman with us immediately remarked. The liquid 
mud bubbled up as if boiling, and it was a few moments 
before one ventured to ascertain, by the touch, that it 
was really cold. There was no one near the volcanoes 
but ourselves, and, in the silence of the still evening, the 
bubbling from the different craters could be distinctly 
heard, like the slow boiling of huge caldrons. 

Moung Bya remarked to the Chinaman, in a low voice, 
as they stood by the mouth of the largest pit, something 
about “ Doozayeit yéh ;’—and indeed such an idea might 
readily suggest itself to one familiar with the Burmese 
notion of the bubbling pot, in which the condemned 
soul is doomed to boil through countless ages, sinking 
back again as it reaches the top, unable to articulate 
more than the first letters of the neglected sacred 
formulas. The ground was covered with the dried 
channels of the mud as it had flowed from the volcanoes. 
These streams, which we watched in their liquid state, 
rolling down the sides of the cones, were invariably 
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formed alike—a rivulet running straight on between two 
banks of mud, the sides being marked at right angles 
from the middle flow. 

Near the place where we anchored for the night, one 
of the king’s war-boats was laid up. It was eighty feet 
in length, and the breadth at the widest but eight feet, 
at the narrowest four feet, and fitted for fifty-six oars. 
It was gilded from prow to stern. As we were standing 
by it, and it was getting rather dark, an old man, who 
had been looking at me with evident curiosity, asked 
Moung Bya, “ Mima shee thee la.” “Is she a woman ?” 
“Mahoh, youk yah.” “No, a young man,” the speaker 
unjustifiably replied, and the old man turned away quite 
satisfied. 

12th February.—We started at daybreak, and the 
smiths, whose fires we had observed on our way to the 
volcanoes, were already at work. The rapid clink of 
their hammers sounded almost like distant musketry, 
and made us regret that we had not looked into their 
smithies. Our route, for the most part, was uninterest- 
ing to-day. Some time after passing the village of 
Weh-ma-zoh we opened out the west bank, and saw the 
Arracan Hills standing out against the golden sunset 
sky, which was reflected again in the still waters; the 
dark belt of trees defined the river’s bank. The sunset 
was so glorious, every hue of gold and crimson woven 
into one sheet of beauty, shading away into the pale blue 
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sky, and mirrored by the river, like the good life of the 
Christian reflecting back the heaven-caught light; but 
the face of the river gives back the truer image. We 
moored by the side of a sandy island, near a large 
boat which we found had been deserted ; it was a solitary 
scene enough. We had retired to rest behind our 
purdahs about an hour or more, when we were awoke by 
a running dialogue cf Burmese and Hindustani. “ Sahib 
ko bolo. Hohke, pyau dau. Ney, Sahib kd mutt pucho, 
sogya, Sahib! Sahib!” fear evidently overcoming all 
other scruples. On asking what was amiss, “ Dakka, 
Sahib; Dacoits, sir!” was the agreeable reply, and a 
rambling tale followed, of Burmese having come first to 
Moses, and then to the boatmen, to inquire whether we 
were to sleep there that night, and then going off with 
the information in different directions; and the ser- 
vants were convinced they were Dacoits. Orders were 
accordingly given to push off immediately, and the men 
were preparing to do so in anticipation. They poled 
away with a right good will, Moung Bya steering our 
boat; for one of our crew had fallen sick, and we had 
just sent him to sleep with a good dose of brandy. The 
“ Sahib” watched outside, revolver in hand, for about an 
hour, until they had passed the island. He had not 
lain down very long before the boatmen put in to shore. 
They said there was a village close at hand. We soon 
heard them all laughing together, and Sheik Madar 
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chuckling immensely over a “ kalee-kamah” (lic) some 
one had told. Then we remembered that the men had 
not made their usual preparations for sleeping, and it 
struck us that the whole was a ruse for getting away 
from the solitary island. However, they all protested that 
it was not, and that the men were Dacoits. More pro- 
bably the people on the island came to reconnoitre our 
little piratical looking crafts, thinking us Dacoits. 

13th February.—Reached Yé-Nan-Gyioung this morn- 
ing. Went on shore to visit a gilded pagoda which 
we saw in the distance. It was apparently modern, and 
not in good taste; but from the platform was a magnifi- 
cent view—pagodas, zédis, tazoungs, khioungs in every 
direction; beneath us, to the right hand, was a finely 
carved and gilded monastery; facing the east side of the 
peiya was a tazoung, beyond that a pagoda, beyond that, 
again, another; we counted altogether twenty, and there 
were certainly more. To the left was a large peiya of 
wood in the course of construction. The site appeared 
to have been formerly used for some kind of ecclesiastical 
building, and pieces of petrified wood were scattered 
about. Beyond this was a khioung, the carving round 
which was remarkably well cut; three sides were in 
good taste, although grotesque enough, representing 
nits, bilous, elephants, and horses—the latter very good. 
One horse was represented drinking from a cup held 
aloft in the hand of a bilou, upon whose shoulders the 
animal was standing; the saddle and trappings were 
beautifully carved. Another horse, bestridden by a nat, 
was jumping over a bird, who with bent neck seemed 
awaiting the leap. The moulding of interlaced work 
and flowers was admirable. The carvings on the west 
side of the khioung were of an indecent nature, more 
resembling the work of a Hindoo than a Bhuddist. 
Under a turoung was a group of figures representing 
the incident of Thoumeda offering himself body and 
soul to Deipinkara, the first Bhudd. This zealous dis- 
ciple afterwards became the Bhudd Gaudama himself. 
On the platform of the principal pagoda was an image 
of Dziboobodee, the king of the Great Island Dzampou- 
diba. The large earrings given to this idol suggest a 
Hindoo origin, or innovation. 

We did not go to the earth-oil wells for which Yé- 
Nan-Gyioung is famous, promising ourselves a longer 
stay on our return. The sandy bed of the river was 
covered with carts laden with jars of earth-oil, and the 
smell was perceptible enough, but not unpleasantly so. 
We went into a house to see a woman weaving a putzo.* 
The loom is very ingenious, but the workwoman, dis- 
concerted by our unexpected apparition, could not show 
off her skill to perfection. She broke the thread more 
than once; so we left her, and returned by the bazaar, 
annoyed as usual by the dogs. A large fleet of boats 
was anchored close to the shore, so thick that our little 
boats even could not put close in, and we had again to 
land by a slender bridge of bamboos. On the shore at 
Yé-Nan-Gyioung was a rough peiya built of bamboo- 
work and mud, and roughly plastered over. There was 
a similar one at Migwhé, which had been erected by the 
poor fishermen. Leaving Yé-Nan-Gyioung we poled 
along the eastern bank, which is of high sandstone cliffs, 
with here and there a pretty village in a nook. We 
stopped for an hour or so to get our dinner under a sand- 
bank, but, warned by last night’s escape, went on by 
moonlight to a safe mooring place at the little town of 
Kiouw-yé. It was bright moonlight when we anchored, 
and we had a walkk on the top of the high cliff that over- 
looks the river, <A large fleet of boats was moored off 
the town, some very fine vessels among them. 
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14th February.—We passed the village of Toung- 
balloo this morning, and had a long waik on the pebbly 
bank, which was strewn with fragments of petrified wood, 
The cliffs have been gradually lessening in height, and 
the west bank opening out. We passed a long island, 
where some women had a temporary shed and were 
selling vegetables, etc. The boatmen were anxious to 
stop, because we had got so far on our road to Paghan, 
There was great excitement among the women when 
they caught sight of one of their own sex; they ran 
along the bank, trying to look into our boat, to our 
great amusement. We moored rather early in the day, 
near a sand island, on which were a few huts. Here 
they brought us two cakes of dried milk, pressed between 
platted bamboo frames. We bought them out of curiosity; 
but they were noteatable. In the course of the day, we 
had made the unpleasant discovery that there were rats 
on beard, and very big ones too, as Sheik Madar took 
an evidently malicious pleasure in assuring us—and in 
the night they paid us a visit—ugh! There is also an 
enterprising bramch of the very old and respectable 
family of the cockroaches on board, but fortunately not 
a large establishment. 

15th February.—Just in sight of Sillay Myo, which 
is prettily situated upon a high point of rock, that juts 
out into the river, backed by a long range of soft blue 
hills. We landed, attracted by the number of spires, 
but were disappointed by the near view of the pagodas. 
They were mostly new, in rough chunam work, and had 
an unusually heathenish appearance, from the number 
of images of all shapes and sizes scattered about. We 
observed a small hollow pagoda, the ceiling of which 
was painted in-fresco, with representations of the twenty- 
eight Bhudds. Beneath a long wooden shed were groups 
of images—some of the favourite disciples, others of 
scenes in the life and death of Gandama. Many obelisk 
pagodas, small and white-washed, were crowded together, 
with here and there a tazoung. A colossal sitting 
figure of Gaudama, made of hollowed wood, filled one of 
them. A kind of square temple, with a detached porch 
of highly decorated character, was rather worth seeing, 
though modern and rough. In it were many images, 
one representing Gaudama sheltered by the niga,* in 
the Migadoon forest; another represented him under 
the Baudi tree. The khioungs were apparently but 
temporary edifices of bamboo and wood, for the grand 
entrances of masonry, and blackened stumps of teak wood 
posts, told of former wealth, and later disasters by fire. 
Outside one of the peiyas was a curious slab of stone, 
with an edge formed of two long dragons. It was said 
to be a table to receive offerings. ‘The inclosure of one 
small brick temple, apparently very old, was filled with 
a kind of labyrinth of red bricks, with winding paths 
between the low walls, of about four feet in height. 
From the river we observed a large bell-shaped pagoda— 
rather an uncommon form. We again saw both banks; 
for some days the large, low islands have hidden one 
or other from our view. We passed close under the 
high sandstone cliffs, about three miles from Sillay Myo. 
Owing to the lowness of the river, we see them to great 
perfection. In a little cleft of the rock, as we sailed 
beneath, we saw a dove standing, reminding one of the 
passage in the Song; of Solomon, “ O my dove, that art 
in the clefts of the ruck, in the secret places of the stairs, 
let me hear thy voice.” 

The western bank is very distinct now. Weare pass- 
ing a tiny rock island—a pretty object in the light of the 
setting sun. Zeik-Phyo, on the opposite bank, is con- 
spicuous for its many palm trees. We have put into 





* The putzo is the ordinary garment of the Burman, 


* A nag’ is a kind of fabulous dragon, 
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Seengoon to-night; the bank is strewn with large 
fragments of rock, and huge ridges of it run from the 
cliffs to the river, at curiously equal distances. They 
jook like giant trunks of fallen trees of stones. We 
hear that there has been a destructive fire at Nyoung 
Oo, the village where the lacquer work is made, and 
that four hundred houses have been burnt. 

16th February.—The high cliffs seem to have trans- 
ferred themselves to the opposite bank, although they 
have not the same appearance. We have been poling to- 
day along a low shore, and had a walk along the bank 
before breakfast. Some boats were moored at the spot 
where we halted, and the boatmen, having eaten their 
rice, were washing their basins—not plates—in the river, 
for this is the use to which they have put English 
washing-basins. It is strange to see English goods in 
daily use so many miles away from English civilization. 

We passed a fine peepul tree to-day, more than thirty 
feet in circumference, and overshadowing a large area of 
ground. A boat passed us going fast down stream, its 
large sail formed of the joined putzos of the happy Bur- 
mans within, who had only to sit still and smoke their 
fragrant cheroots, and let the wind and tide drive them 
along; and right well does the poor boatman, who has 
toiled for miles against the stream, appreciate the luxury 
of going with the stream. We have just caught sight of 
the first huge pagoda of Paghan. The sharp peaked hills 
which gird in the western bank remind one of those near 
Aden, with the foreground of sand and the scant vege- 
tation. On the opposite side they look pretty, and palmyra 
palms, studded here and there, stand out from them like 
an artist’s finishing touch toa picture. Three large sum- 
mits of pagodas are now visible. We reached Paghan 
by moonlight, and went to sleep as soon as we had 
moored, intending to explore the ruins carly on Monday 
morning. 

17th February.—We started with the sunrise; and 
the first thing that we saw was the Boo-Peiya, or Pump- 
kin Pagoda, with its flight of steps. We made our way 
to a large plain or low jungle, from which arose countless 
pagodas of all shapes and sizes. Before us towered the 
Bandi peiya, an immense obelisk pagoda covered with 
niches from base to summit, filled with images of the 
different Bhudds. Thence we walked to the Tha-Pinyu 
peiya, an enormous structure, with gothic arch and cleres- 
torey, reminding one of some huge heathenized cathe- 
dral. Tall corridors run round the sides of this edifice, 
and colossal statues of Gaudama fill the largest arched 
recesses. We went up flights of steps from storey to 
storey, until we stood upon the highest terrace, and 
looked down upon the hills and the beautiful Irrawaddy 
on one hand, and on the other, pagodas, pagodas, pa- 
godas, as far as the eye could reach. From this temple 
we went to the Ananda, a building of a cruciform shape, 
strangely resembling some cathedrals of southern Eu- 
Tope. Facing each entrance is a gigantic figure of one 
of the four last Bhudds. Vaulted passages run from 
side to side, closed with large gates of exquisite design 
and workmanship. A standing figure of Gaudama was 
lighted from above by a small arched window, producing 
4 wonderful effect. Niches innumerable were filled with 
groups of images and single figures. Close to this peiya 
was a monastery, and piathats in the inclosure told us 
that a Poughjee was dead, and on inquiry we hear he is 
to be burnt the day after to-morrow. One can’t help 
feeling rather wicked, and chuckling over the decease, 
80 very opportune (and they must die some day) of these 
venerable personages. 

From the Ananda we came to the Gauda Paleng, 
Somewhat in the style of the Tha Pinyu peiya. At first, 
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one is half bewildered by the crowded peiyas, clustered 
so thickly together, and so different, yet so alike. Not 
far from the Pumpkin Pagoda stands an old dagoba. 
Several of the solid bell-shaped pagodas were inter- 
spersed among the pyramidal and obelisk ones. We 
have fixed upon a dzedt near the Bandi peiya, where we 
intend to take up our abode. A dzedt is a shed, often of 
great solidity and elegance, built by the devout and hos- 
pitable Burmese, for the accommodation of travellers and 
worshippers. You see, dear English reader, these Bur- 
mans are poor ignorant heathen, and don’t know any- 
thing about civilization, and workhouses for paupers, 
and gutters and doorsteps for beggars; but then, ’tis 
true, they have never read anything like the Sermon on 
the Mount, and don’t know how to read their Bible 
backwards, as your modern Christian does. Well, this 
by the way. N. B.—Moses’s four hundred houses, burned 
at Nyoung Oo, have dwindled down to fifty! He cer- 
tainly has a talent for romancing. Oh, Moses, Moses, 
you old blockhead! He went to the dzeat with some of 
the boatmen to fasten mats round the posts, by way of 
making our public dwelling somewhat private, and 
bustled back full of importance, in half an hour or so, to 
say that this old broken-down shed was a police court, and 
that we could not put up init. So, as he persisted in 
his tale, he was despatched to the seetkay (the woon or 
governor was gone to the court), to ask the necessary 
permission. He soon returned to tellus, with malicious 
delight, that not only could we not take up our abode in 
that dzeat, but that we could take no photographs; he 
added, that the people were very angry that I, a woman, 
had dared to stand over their Bhudd’s head, by ascend- 
ing to the summit of the Tha Pinyu. We were of course 
very angry with the meddlesome old busybody; for his 
habit of romancing had no doubt led the Burmans to be- 
lieve that we were come up with wonderful machines for 
carrying off their pagodas bodily; but, as matters were 
looking serious, the Sahib went himself to the woon’s 
locum tenens, who was dignified with the title of the 
king’s keraui, or royal scribe, and found him in company 
with the scetkay and three or four other Dogberrys. 
No; they absolutely forbad pictures to be taken of the 
peiyas: they were but “acting” men, and they had no 
order for it. Nothing could persuade them to relent. 
(We never thought of the golden key to the pagodas). 
They would write to the capital for permission, and de- 
spatch a messenger on horseback if we chose to wait. 
In fact, the king’s keraui said, in choice Burmese, “ Write 
me down an ass.” Highly disgusted, we had half a 
mind to go back to Thayet Myo, but on second thoughts 
we proposed to the boatmen to take us on to Mandelay 
(we had only hired them to go as far as Paghan); and 
they, after the custom of the Burmans, required time for 
deliberation. They would let us know their determi- 
nation in the morning. 

18th February.—We got up tolerably early, and set 
off to see the peiyas, although we look at them now with 
different eyes. Guided by Yule’s description, we bent 
our steps to the Sembya Koo, a hollow temple, appa- 
rently of very ancient date. The chunam work is most 
beautiful, both in design and execution. Judging from 
the sketch by Captain Yule, in his “ Mission to the Court 
of Ava,” the past seven years have made great ravages 
in this temple; still, the remains are such as to excite 
wonder and admiration. The interior of this, as of many 
others, has been covered with frescoes. The images of 
Gaudama had been rifled of their relics or jewels. In 
one idol three square holes showed from whence they 
had been taken, and a portion of one receptacle was left. 





| Close to the Sembya Koo were two smaller pagodas, 
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very old, and on all three were green enamelled tiles, like 
those on the Ananda, and, as I believe, of precisely the 
same material as those on the tombs of Golcondah, near 
the ancient city in the Deccan, and which are looked 
upon by the Mussulmans of that neighbourhood as being 
valuable, on account of their having been brought from 
China, or “ Cheen ké Moolk,” which may, perchance, 
also mean Burmah(?) We saw a colossal recumbent 
figure of Gaudama beneath a long shed, and concluded it 
must have been that mentioned by Yule, as adorned 
with a nose of a yard in length. Through fields strewn 
with pieces of masonry and broken stone work, and 
through hedges of formidable thorns, we forced our way 
to the huge pile of masonry, called the Dhamayan 
Ghyee. This pagoda is fast crumbling to ruins. Two 
large Gaudamas seated side by side faced one entrance, 
and at the back of the screen, raised behind them, was a 
recumbent figure of the Bhudd, about the size of life, 
looking like some medizeval tomb of the Far West. The 
whole interior had been once illuminated. 

Were a photograph taken of the interior, giving the 
pointed arches and a corner of the tomb-like altars on 
which the Bhudds are raised, it might easily be mistaken 
for some early English church. On the left-hand side of 
another entrance were four sitting figures in high relief, 
with lotus buds beneath their feet, and sculptured wor- 
shippers reverently shikkoing before them. 

A small temple near the Tha Pinyu was filled with 
Hindoo images, among others, that of the four-armed god, 
which some of the Burmans call Maah Nat, or Shitan, 
a. @., the devil. A very old temple, which had evidently 
been adorned with brilliant illuminations, contained a 
Gaudama, remarkably well lighted from a small window 
high above it. 





MY PET BLACKBIRD. 


Tne blackbird was famous of old; but it was an alle- 
gorical one.* So long ago as in Allan Ramsay’s “Tea 
Table Miscellany,” we read of a “ fair lady a-making her 
moan,” and learn the cause of her grief from her sing- 
ing the refrain, “ My blackbird for ever is flown.” But 
my blackbird, the bird of which I beg to give an account, 
is a reality, and it is ofher (for she is a hen and a“ lady” 
pird), and her actual birth, education, and behaviour that 
I propose to tell my curious story. <A brief note I have 
already communicated to a newspaper, which deals, 
inter alia, with curiosities of natural history, but lacks the 
far and wide circulation of my old friend “The Leisure 
Hour,” to whose pages, therefore, I beg to commit the 
exact particulars of my extraordinary Molly—quo nomine 
gaudet. 

On the Ist of May a blackbird’s nest with four young 
was rescued from barbarian usage, and brought to me 
for protection. What could be done? I detest the 
sight of captive animals, even though favourites, and 
especially of the feathered tribes, so free upon their 
buoyant wing: but here they were, orphans, in fact; and 
the only humane course that could be devised was to 
feed them on the most suitable prison diet, and turn 
them out, with or without a ticket of leave, when they 
were fit to provide for themselves. Alas! one was an 
invalid, and soon died, and another, though stronger, 
nevertheless defied all care to preserve it. A cock and 





* The Jacobite sobriquet, it is stated, for the young “ Pretender of 
Fifteen,” and adopted with reference to his dark complexion. It occurs 


in numerous songs, till the later “ Forty-five” led to more plaintive strains 
and more tragic laments, 
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hen remained, the former growing quite sooty in plumage, 
so as to make me re-echo the song— 
“His right I’ll proclaim, and who dares me blame? 
Good luck to my blackbird, wherever he be!” 

and his timid, speckled-breasted companion, looking, for 
her sex, as well as he, but both impossible to be kepj 
in the nest with their feathers as fresh and clean a5 
could be wished. A tepid bath, doubtfully administered 
by gentle hands, made them “all right,” and they began 
to hop about the cottage in a lively and familiar manner, 
Unfortunately, an accident from hastily shutting a doo 
on which the male had taken to roost, was fatal to him, 
and poor Molly was left to loneliness, or the Hobson's 
choice of putting up with human society. She adopted 
the latter alternative with a ready gusto, which soon 
ripened into obvious attachment—preferring young ladies 
to young gentlemen, but paying supreme attention to 
myself, as justly due to Paterfamilias. 

But before proceeding, I must state what I think the 
reason why animal pets have frequently, and in the pre. 
sent instance, why this bird in particular, manifested a 
noticeable liking for me. And I mention it the mor 
distinctly, because it is often supposed that everything 
is effected by mere management of food. As a geneml 
rule, this is certainly the most efficacious means of train- 
ing, though I know not the secrets of Rarey’s perforn- 
ances, or of old-horse-whispering. My intercourse has 
not been brought about by the bribery of feeding—the 
indulgence or restriction of appetite. The sole secre 
and only means by which I have arrived at this ascend- 
ancy, obtained this confidence, and afforded this obvious 
gratification, consists in carefully avoiding offence. I 
never hurt the amour propre of wished-for pets ; on the 
contrary, I fall in with their ways and humour their 
fancies. There is never any thwarting or hostility on 
my side. I give in to prejudices; I yield to tempers; 
I submit to whims. 1 do not contradict, but am rather 
on the look-ovt to flatter their tastes and wishes. With 
a bit of garden in a country residence, I contrive thus to 
live in social friendly relations with a considerable circle 
of brute acquaintances, and am well respected and trusted 
by such reptilia as belong to our clime—frogs, toads, 
etc., and entertain a persuasion that I might find bats 
and cockroaches, if I had time and opportunity, almost 
equally amiable. Seriously speaking, and without trov- 
bling my reader with examples of many singular effects 
which have followed from my mode of treatment, I have 
climbed to a strange undefined impression on my own 
mind, that throughout all animal life there exists a de- 
gree of feeling and a capacity for intelligence of which 
we are little aware. 

But to return to my tale. Of the earlier solitary days 
of the bird I took little or no notice; and it was only 
when brought into my room, to show how familiar she 
had become, that I paid any attention to her upbringing. 
I did not feed her, nor did I afterwards, during nearly 
two months, attach her to myself by giving her aught 
to eat more than three or four times. I learned, how- 
ever, that she was omnivorous, and fed “promiscuously” 
on paste, worms, ham, jam, bread-crumbs, or what not— 
whatever was going, and was not rejected as a matter of 
taste. This was ascertained by picking up the offered 
morsel by the extreme point of the bill, and either throw- 
ing it away at-once, if disliked, or bringing it into the 
mouth to be swallowed. I had no idea that the percep- 
tion of taste could reside in the very point of the beak. 
Day by day her confidence in her two young mistresses 
gathered strength. She flew about them, and would 
alight upon their laps to be caressed or fed, and by and 
| by upon their shoulders, to help herself to crumbs of 
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MY PET BLACKBIRD. 


pread or meat from between their lips. She was quite 
free to come or to go as she pleased within doors, but at 
length seized an opportunity to fly out. Of course, she 
was given up for lost; and the gratification may be 
imagined when it was found that she not only retained 
her tameness as she flittered about the laurel-hedges and 
garden walks, but, as evening fell, returned to her old 
quarters, just as fowls do to roost. Now she went out 
every morning, flying back perhaps half a dozen times 
during the day (and especially when she caught sight of 
her friends at door or window), to be fed, and frequently 
asking for it by a sharp note of “ chirk! chirk!” alto- 
gether different from any other utterance, whether semi- 
musical or mere sound. My first personal intercourse 
arose with her in this way. I went to dig a few worms 
for her, and, whilst stooping, was startled by her darting 
out of a bush unseen and alighting on my back. After 
that we became more intimate, and, when she chose, she 
would fly voluntarily into my study, perch on my desk, 
and nibble at my blotting-paper, or pen, as fancy 
prompted. As an occasional caller, I did not find her 
as great a bore as I have sometimes found creatures 
without feathers when I wished to be busy; she never 
stopped too long. It was curious how soon she adopted 
an accidentally broken pane in a staircase window as the 
usual route for entrance and egress; she seemed to pre- 
fer it to the open window or door below. In my endea- 
your to account for her observable predilections, I could 
only attribute this choice to the circumstance that there 
was never any let or hindrance to interfere with her 
purpose; and by this explanation the act was brought 
within the scope of my argument in favour of perfect 
liberty in the rearing. AsI said, I have never offended 
her amour propre; I have never consciously wounded 
her feelings; I have never put on annoying control. 
That is to say, though I have neither pampered nor 
coaxed, I have not detained her when she wished to go; 
Ihave not restrained her when she wanted to be free; I 
have pressed nothing upon her which she appeared to 
dislike. Her tameness, however, was brought about by 
the tender female agency I have mentioned, and it is 
chiefly through that constant attention that she acquired 
so many and such remarkable social habits. If we 
walked in the garden she would flit in and out of the 
trees and hedges, as if in play with us, occasionally 
accepting a morsel as we passed along. The postman 
declares that she came into the passage to take letters 
from him. But there was one exhibition nearly as 
strange and not less pleasing. A pretty child visitor, a 
girl of four years old, was so heartily adopted as a play- 
mate by Molly, that she would perch herself on Tina’s 
little head ; and it was extremely interesting to witness 
the delighted crest-bearer moving about (like an Oriental 
maiden balancing her water-pitcher)—a picture which 
photography must have been charmed to copy. 

The next phase in our progress occurred in Molly’s 
not coming home: she stayed out all night. Farewell ? 
Nothing of the kind! With sunrise she was back again, 
and admitted to her patronesses by their bedroom win- 
dow. This went on ten days or more, whenever she 
slept in the garden (which was not regularly the case); 
and the window was always left open, so that she could 
come in with her “chirk! chirk!” hop on to their pillow 
or their heads, pick her breakfast out of their mouths, 
and when she could keep them awake no longer, nestle 
down between their faces, and go to sleep, too, on the 
pillow. All this while, during the month of June, “ Come 
along, sweet !” rarely failed to bring her to hand; and, 
considering the species to be rather shy, I confess to 
becoming very much interested about the issue of the 
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adventure. Well, another month—July—passed, and 
thus stands my ornithological affair of the heart. Gra- 
dually my pet’s estrangements were longer continued. 
She would fly in very often, rest a minute on some con- 
venient balustrade or ledge, and be off again without 
using any familiarity, or tasting provender. One morn- 
ing she came to the poultry yard with a handsome male 
associate; and when disturbed among the chicks, the 
dark glossy fellow fled with a screech; she remained to 
finish her meal with the fowls. Now she may be de- 
scribed as timid; something like the robin, keeping 
near about the cottage, and hardly avoiding us beyond 
a short flight, but never coming very close. A beautiful 
supply of cherries had probably some effect in teaching: 
her to provide for herself, and she is as independent as 
her wild mate. Still she seems to court some inter- 
course, and makes herself frequently be seen when least 
expected. 

None of my country neighbours have ever known a 
blackbird reclaimed to such an extent, or, I should 
rather say, pursue such a course as if perfectly natural. 
I shall only add that her eye was bright, and her glance 
peculiarly intelligent—there is much to observe in the 
looks of animals. The last I interchanged with Moliy,. 
as she coquetted with a bunch of mountain ash berries 
over my head, has fed me with a hope, that if she con- 
tinue somewhat as she now is till the winter frosts come 
on, we shall have her again as a household visitor and 
most cherished pet. 





INCIDENTS OF THE RETREAT TO CORUNNA. 


In a previous paper, on Sir John Moore, we confined our- 
selves to the relation of the battle of Corunna, where 
that hero too soon was taken from the British army, of 
which he was so great an ornament. But in the retreat 
» which he conducted so skilfully, there occurred many 
incidents showing both the merits and defects of English 
soldiers, which well deserve to be recorded. 

It is a peculiarity of modern warfare that armies do 
not, as formerly, go into winter quarters. The battles of 
Hohenlinden and Austerlitz were both fought in De- 
cember, and the British army, pressed by a superior 
force, had also to contend with the horrors of a rigorous 
winter. 

From Moore’s letter at Salamanca, (“ Leisure Hour,” 
p- 636), we see that he was greatly displeased at the 
sanguine stories of the British emissaries sent out by the 
Government. Oneof the most conspicuous of those agents: 
was Mr. John Hookham Frere, a friend of Canning, and, 
like him, a writer in the “ Anti-Jacobin.” With this: 
plenipotentiary fresh from England, and acquainted with 
the minister’s views, Sir John Moore was ordered by 
his Government to communicate upon all important 
points, and to receive with deference his opinion and 
advice. Yet, so incapable was Frere of giving good 
advice, or so credulous to Spanish exaggeraticu, that 
while the French army were above 100,000, he estimated 
them at 11,000; and with such defective 11,formation, 
he was eager to control the military combinations:of the 
British general, who had seen it to be necessary, in order 
to save the valuable army intrusted to him, to fall back 
upon Portugal. 

One Charmilly, a French adventurer, having on his 
road met Mr. Frere, he not only intrusted this stranger 
with letters to Sir John Moore, but actually gave him a 
mission to obstruct the retreat. He presented a letter 
from Frere, containing a formal remonstrance, that 





propriety and policy demanded an immediate advance 
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to support the generous efforts in Madrid. The three 
generals who commanded the separate divisions of the 
army were agreed as to the propriety of a retreat; 
but in other quarters indecent murmurs were prevalent 
among officers of rank. Charmilly thought this temper 
favourable to the object of his mission, and presented a 
second letter, which Frere had charged him to deliver 
should the first fail-of effect. 'The purport was to desire, 
if Sir John Moore still persisted in his intention of re- 
treating, “the bearer might be previously examined 
before a council of war.” The indignation of a high 
spirit, at such a foolish wanton insult, broke forth. He 
drove Charmilly from his presence, and ordered him 
instantly to quit the cantonments of the British army. 
The difficulty of getting true and accurate intelligence 
in Spain was experienced by the French as well as by 
ourselves. Napoleon had taken Madrid, and fixed his 
head-quarters in its neighbourhood; but he did not 
know precisely where the British army was. While he 
was fretting at Chamartin, the general commanding at 
Valladolid sent him three Frenchmen who had been 
taken prisoners with the corps of Dupont, and whom 
misery had forced to take service in some of the irre- 
gular corps which had been raised by the: English. 
‘They deserted as soon as they knew that the French 
had reached Valladolid; and they gave the information 
that the whole of the English army was at Salamanca, 
having its advanced guard at Zamora; that it was not 
yet purposing to retreat, because the transports had 
not arrived. These soldiers spoke so distinctly to all 
they had seen, that the Emperor gave credit to their 
report, and ordered them to be rewarded; but he was 
not a little displeased that he had learned these details 
only by the zeal of these three soldiers, while he had in 
the environs of Valladolid more than ten regiments of 
cavalry, none of whom had given him any news whatever. 
On the 19th of December, 60,000 Frenchmen, with 150 
guns and fifteen days’ provisions in carts, designed for the 
south of Spain, were reviewed at the gates of Madrid; 
but in three days afterwards, they were in full march to 
intercept the line of Sir John Moore’s march. Napoleon 
heard of his advance on the 21st, and on the evening of the 
22nd, 50,000 men were at the foot of the Guadarama. A 
deep snow choked the passes, twelve hours of ineffec- 
tual toil left the advanced guards still on the wrong side, 
and the general commanding reported that the road was 
impracticable. When Napoleon set out on the morning 
of the24th, he had fine weather and sunshine till he came 
to the foot of the mountain. He there found the road 
filled with a deep column of infantry slowly toiling up the 
hill. In advance of them was a convoy of artillery mak- 
ing a retrograde movement, because a hurricane of snow 
and sleet, accompanied with a frightful wind, rendered 
the passage dangerous; and it was nearly as dark as 
night. Napoleon gave orders to his staff to follow him 
to the head of the column. He passed with his own Chas- 
seurs of the Guard through the ranks of the infantry, 
and made the regiment form in close column, taking up 
the whole breadth of the road. He ordered the Chas- 
seurs to dismount and lead their horses; he himself on 
foot took post behind the leading company, and gave 
orders to march. The Chasseurs and their horses, min- 
gled together, broke the force of the storm for those 
behind them, and by trampling down the snow, traced a 
well-marked path for the infantry. Napoleon was ex- 
cessively fatigued with walking, but would not sit on 
horseback; he took Savary’s arm and leant upon it till he 
got to the foot of the mountain on the other side of the 
Guadarama. He wished to have gone farther, but every- 
body was so exhausted, and the cold was so intense, that 
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he stopped at the post-house at the foot of the mountain, 
Some soldiers perished from the cold; but the Emperor's 
activity brought his troops forward as far as it would 
have taken another less resolute leader two days to 
accomplish. From Tordesillas, on the 26th, he wrote 
to Soult, “If the English retreat, pursue them closely,” 
Then, full of hope, he hastened to Valderas, but had 
the mortification to learn he was twelve hours too late, 
The British were across the Esla. General Crawfurd 
had remained with a brigade of infantry and two guns, to 
protect the passage; the cavalry was watching Soult, 
who was now pressing forward in pursuit. Moore, by 

a critical march to Benevente, recovered his communi- 

cation with Gallicia, and so far baffled the Emperor; 

yet his position was neither safe nor tenable. He there. 

fore resolved to remain at Benevente no longer than was 

necessary to clear out his magazines and cover the march 

of his stores. Meantime, the. bad example of murmur. 

ing, given by some of high rank, had descended lower; 

many regimental officers neglected their duty ; and what 

with dislike to a retreat, the severity of the weather, and 

the inexperience of the army, the previous fine discipline 

of the troops was broken down; disgraceful excesses had 

been committed at Valderas, and the general severely 

reproached the army for its evil deeds, appealing to the 

honour of the soldiers for amendment. - 

On the night of the 26th the light cavalry of the Impe- 
rial Guard riding close up to the bridge of Castro Gonzalo, 
captured some women and baggage, and endeavoured to 
surprise the post, which gave rise to a remarkable dis- 
play of courage and discipline in our common men, which 
might have put to shame some of higher rank. John 
Walton and Richard Jackson, private soldiers of the 
43rd, were posted beyond the bridge, with orders that 
one should stand firm, the other fire, and run back to 
the brow, and give notice whether there were many 
enemies or few. Jackson fired, but was overtaken, and 
received twelve or fourteen sabre cuts in an instant; 
nevertheless, he came staggering on and gave the signal; 
while Walton, with equal resolution, stood his ground 
and wounded several of the assailants, who retired, 
leaving him unhurt, but with his cap, knapsack, belts, 
and musket cut in above twenty places, his bayonet bent 
double, bloody to the hilt, and notched like a saw. 

On the 27th, the cavalry and stragglers being all over 
the river, Crawfurd commenced destroying the bridge, 
amongst torrents of rain and snow; half the troops 
worked while the other half kept the enemy at bay. 
Crawfurd seeing the anxiety of the enemy to get this 
bridge, resolved to destroy two arches instead of one, and 
to blow up the connecting buttress. At twelve o'clock 
on the night of the 28th, the troops passed very silently 
by single files, and over planks laid across the broken 
arches gained the other side without loss; a very kind 
providence, for the night was dark and tempestuous, 
the river rising rapidly with a roaring noise, and the 
enemy close at hand. The retreat was undiscovered, 
and the mine sprung with good effect. 

Crawfurd marched to Benevente, where the cavalry 
and the reserve still remained. Here several thousand 
infantry slept in the upper part of an immense convent, 
built round a square, and a frightful catastrophe was 
impending; for the lower galleries were thickly stowed 
with cavalry horses, and there was but one entrance. 
Two officers of the 43rd, coming from the bridge, per 
ceived on entering the convent that a large window- 
shutter was on fire, that in a few moments the straw 
underneath the horses would burn, and six thousand 
men and animals inevitably perish in the flames. 
One of them, Captain Lloyd, a man of great strength 
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and activity, and of a presence of mind that never 
failed, made a sign of silence to his companion, and 
springing on to the nearest horse, ran along the backs of 
the others until he reached the blazing shutter, which he 
tore off its hinges, and threw out of the window; then 
awakening a few men, he cleared the passage without 
any alarm, which in such a case would have been as 
destructive as the fire. Two days’ rest was gained at 
Benevente; the reserve and Crawfurd’s brigade quitted 
it, but the cavalry remained in the town, having guards 
at the fords of the Esla. The French pressed closely 
on the retreating army. Lefebre Desnouettes leading 
the advanced guard of the French, seeing only a few 
cavalry posts on the great plain, hastily concluded there 
was nothing to support them, and crossing the river at 
daybreak by a ford above the bridge, he advanced with six 
hundred Chasseurs of the Imperial Guard into the plain. 
Lord Paget, who was afterwards the Marquis of Angle- 
sey, ordered the 10th Hussars to mount, and form under 
cover of some houses at the edge ef the town, as he 
desired to draw the French well into the plain before he 
attacked. In half an hour he was ready, and gave the 
signal; the Britsh galloped forward and charged. The 
French fled at full speed towards the river; the Hussars 
followed until the French squadron, without break- 
ing their ranks, plunged into the stream and gained 
the opposite heights. During the pursuit in the plain, 
an officer was observed to separate from the main 
body, and make toward another part of the river. He 
was followed by two men, und, refusing to stop, was 
wounded and brought in a prisoner. It was Lefebre 
Desnouettes. ‘The Emperor was very sorry at this event, 
for he had a particular fondness for the Chasseurs of the 
Guard. He did not condemn the courageous conduct of 
their general, but wished he had been a little more 
pradent. It is truly said that a favourite has no friend ; 
and as this was a pet corps, they were received on the 
other side with the jeers of the rest of the army, who 
asked them how they liked their cold bath after their 
ride across the plain. 

The British army pushed on for Astorga, and the 
Emperor in person pressed them close; “but,” says 
Savary, “they abandoned nothing to us. We found 
many horses of the English cavalry dead on the road, 
and we remarked that every one of them wanted a foot. 
We learned afterwards that an English dragoon who 
lost his horse; was obliged to bring one of its feet to his 
captain, to prove that it was dead, otherwise he would 
have been suspected to have sold it.” 

Moore was pressed in his retreat with a fury that 
seemed to increase every moment. He had 19,000 
men with him of all arms, good soldiers to fight, and 
strong to march, although somewhat shaken in discipline 
by the disorders at some places, and too little checked by 
some officers, who should have known their duty better. 
War is a fine thing to read about in poetry, or to behold 
at a review or mock fight; but in its actual practice 
there are terrible scenes of misery and wickedness. 
Many such occurred in this winter retreat of the British 
army. In the immense wine vaults of Bambibre, hun- 
dreds of men got intoxicated ; the followers of the army 
crowded the houses, and there was a heterogeneous mass 
of marauders, drunkards, muleteers, women and child- 
ren; the weather was dreadful, and despite the utmost 
exertions of the general-in-chief, who was there with the 
reserve, which he always directed himself, the number 
of these unfortunate wretches was increased. Moore 
left a small guard with them; but scarcely had the re- 
Serve marched out, when some French cavalry appeared, 
and in a moment the road was filled with the miserable 
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stragglers, who came crowding after the troops, some 
with shrieks of distress and wild gestures, others with 
brutal exclamations. Some, overcome with fear, threw 
away their arms; others, too stupidly intoxicated to fire, 
reeled to and fro, alike insensible to danger and disgrace ; 
and the horsemen, galloping through the disorderly 
mob, cutting to the right and left as they passed, rode 
so close to the retiring column, that it was forced to 
halt and check their audacity. 

A small sum of money was kept in the military chest 
near head-quarters, to answer sudden emergencies. At 
Nogales this was lost in a very provoking way. An 
officer of the Guards had charge of the cars drawing this 
treasure; and an officer of the line seeing the bulloeks 
exhausted, pointed out where fresh and strong animals 
were to be found; but the escorting officer, with per- 
verse obstinacy, took no notice of this recommendation, 
and continued his march with the exhausted cattle. 
Two guns and a battalion of infantry engaged with the 
enemy for its protection; and to prevent its falling into 
their hands, dollars to the amount of twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds were tumbled down the rocks, to be ga- 
thered at their convenience by the Spanish rustics. 

Amid scenes and sufferings like these, the army 
pressed on to get to their ships, protected by a gallant 
rear-guard, and never flagging in their resolution when 
they were sure of the presence of Moore. Officers of 
rank and fortune were to be seen among the ragged 
throng without shoes or stockings, the men occasionally 
remarking, “There goes three thousand a-year.” 

It was in the retreat to Corunna that many of our 
greatest generals served their apprenticeship to the 
stern trade of war. As a subaltern Colin Campbell was 
there; he whose remains, as Lord Clyde, were lately 
deposited in Westminster Abbey, honoured and re- 
gretted by the Queen and her people; he who, after 
fighting for his country in every region of the globe, 
ended his noble services by saving our Indian empire. 
At Corunna, also, was Captain Hardinge, afterwards the 
hero of Albuera, and finally Governor-General of India, 
and conqueror of the Sikhs. The three Napiers, too, 
were at Corunna—George, who lost an arm at the breach 
of Badajoz; Sir William, who wrote the achievements of 
the Peninsular army; and Sir Charles, renowned alike 
as a warrior and an administrator. At Corunna he com- 
manded the 50th regiment; which received the first 
shock of the French attack so nobly, that Moore ordered 
them to advance and to be supported by other corps. 
Soon after Moore received his mortal wound, and other 
orders left Napier in advance without his regiment. 
Conspicuously urging his men to follow, waving his hat 
and sword, he was a tempting mark to the enemy’s 
rifles; but so noble was the chivalry of the French 
officer who was leading the attack, that, in admiration of 
his brave demeanour, he forbade his men to fire on 
the young and gallant Englishman, who soon after, 
when pushing on nearly alone, was severely wounded 
and remained a prisoner. Soult treated Napier with 
courtesy, and on leaving Corunna recommended him to 
the attention of Marshal Ney, whose generous kindness 
to the prisoners is warmly recorded by Sir William 
Napier. He not only refrained from sending them to 
France, whence they could not then be exchanged, but 
on learning that Napier’s mother was mourning him as 
dead, he sent him and the other prisoners at once to 
England, on Napier’s verbal parole. 

In our last paper we have told how Napoleon trans- 
ferred to Soult the command of the pursuing force, and 
under what circumstances the English general deter- 
mined to fight the battle of Corunna. 
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BUILDING IN THE AIR. 


Tus species of architecture, which our forefathers would 
have deemed as fanciful as mental castle-building, is in 
our day become quite common. They were content to 
fix their foundations in the earth, and build upwards— 
glad enough if they could find a rock for a basis, even 
though it had to be sought for at the bottom of a river; 
and where they could not throw an arch or drive a pile 
their progress was stopped. We, on the contrary, do 
not consent to be checked by natural difficulties; we 
travel through solid mountains or beneath the crowded 
streets of populous cities—burrowing like the mole when 
it suits our purpose—or spanning broad valleys with 
viaducts which put the old-world wonders to scorn. 
Again, we swing road-ways aloft and speed our chariots 
along the track of the crow and the sea-gull, and send 
express trains careering through hollow tubes at a height 
far above the top-masts of sea-going ships. All this we 
do with coolness and precision, and with as much cer- 
tainty of result as when we make a shoe or bind a book; 
and we have long ceased to wonder that such marvels 
are accomplished. 

On a fine summer’s evening in the beginning of July, 
while rusticating on the banks of the “ rocky Avon,” we 
came without premeditation upon a company of builders 
in the air engaged in their ethereal toils. The scene of 
their labours was one of the most picturesque in southern 
England, and at that moment wore an aspect of rare and 
almost classical beauty. On one hand rose the palatial 
suburb of a wealthy city embowered in foliage—the white 
walls and battlements flashing back the rays of the 
declining sun amid vistas of green and gold; on the 
other a spreading mass of densest leafage, rising from 
the river’s marge to the height of some five hundred feet, 
lay gently heaving in the shade; to the right, the river, 
far down below, wound its sinuous way through the cleft 
gorge of rock and wood to join the Severn, whose ample 
stream uniting with it, mingled with the yellow waters 
of the Channel, transformed by the reflection of the sum- 
mer clouds into a sea of silver. Minute as specks of 
dust upon its surface lay the far-off ships, apparently 
still, while nearer vessels, their sails spread to the breeze, 
showed like midges hovering in the air. Here and 
there a dim dark line running along the horizon, though 
but faintly visible, marked the track of a steam-vessel 
navigating the Channel; and beyond, the magnificent 
outlines of the Welsh mountains rose high above the 
haze which shrouded their base, and revealed, in delicate 
tints, the little meadow patches spotting their sides, 
the points of light and masses of shadow which indi- 
cate their rugged surface, and their clear transparent 
summits sharply defined against the pale azure of the 
sky. 

Crowds of spectators are scattered along the heights 
which command this glorious panorama; but their at- 
tention is directed not to the bewitching scenery around 
and beyond them, but to the labours of the aerial builders, 
who, at an elevation half as high again as the Monument 
on Fish Street Hill, are laying a temporary roadway 
from the suburb on one side of the river to the hanging 
woods of Leigh on the other. To numbers of the on- 
lookers this is the beginning of the realization of the 
dream of a life-time; for it must be about thirty years 
since the piers, which are now to support the flying 
bridge, first confronted each other on the opposing rocks, 
and during all that time they have stood the monuments 
of an undertaking that seemed destined never to be car- 
ried out. Now, however, the myth of one generation is 
taking form, and will become the reality of another. 





Already the cables to support the temporary platform 
on which the suspending chains will be laid, have been 
swung to their proper curve, and when I write the men 
are busy in laying a road of planks, apparently less 
than ten feet in length each, but which will form a work. 
ing platform for future operations. To us the work 
seems to go on in perfect silence; for at the distance at 
which we stand it is impossible to catch the slightes; 
sound, either of voice or working implement. The 
workers suspended in mid-air are, to our view, scarcely 
so large as spiders, seen at the distance at which one 
can watch a spider’s operations; and like spiders, the 
busy hands and feet seem to crouch and cluster upon a 
web, airy and light as the gossamer’s. One wonders 
how the men can maintain their position on a structure 
of apparent threads, and still more how they can retain 

their self-possession and working faculties, while balanced 

at the height of some three hundred feet above the water. 

Still the work goes on deliberately and surely; plank 

after plank is laid, and firmly fixed in its place, and it is 

evident that in a few hours the long concave platform 

will be laid down and ready for use. That such labours 

can be achieved at all is owing to the wonderful suscep- 

tibility of the human frame, and its organizations of 
nerve and muscle, brain and sinew, to the forces of habit 

and circumstance. A man accustomed to work only in 

a situation of security, would grow giddy and “lose his 

head,” if he were sent suddenly to such a perilous 

height, there to earn his bread; and in the terror of the 
moment would probably cast himself down in mere 
nervous desperation: yet so surely do necessity and 

habit educate and control all the faculties both of body 

and mind, that workers are never wanting for any under- 

taking where vigour, activity, and daring are required, 

however perilous it may be. We see instances of this 
on every side, where industry is carried on under con- 

ditions of difficulty and danger; and exploits are every 
day performed for a mere daily wage, in the deep mine, 

on the lofty scaffolding, or on board the tempest- 
driven ship, which lose our applause and admiration 

only because they are performed without ostentation, 
for purposes of real usefulness, and not for mere sensa- 

tional excitement. 

How long it will be before the bridge, which lately 
spanned the Thames, connecting Hungerford with Lam- 
beth, shall join the heights of Clifton to those of Leigh 
Wood, is more than we can specify; but the work is in 
fair progress, and, if slow, promises to be surely and 
safely accomplished. On a second visit we find the 
temporary platform completed, and, viewing it from 
below, are somewhat startled by the apparition of a 
workman, heavily laden, who carelessly traverses the 
distance from pier to pier. He is so far up, that certain 
rooks who have their home in the crevices of the rocks 
are wheeling round and round about a hundred feet 
beneath him, and a stray gull who has wandered up 
from the Channel shows him her glossy gray back as 
she sweeps past. The road-way, however, will not be at 
this great height, but considerably lower, where the 
approaches on either side are already in an advanced 
stage of preparation. The opening of the bridge, when- 
ever it shall take place, is likely to inaugurate a new era 
in the history of the district. Plans are being discussed 
for a new suburb on the site above the hanging woods; 
and there is a talk, too, of deepening and widening the 
river, and keeping its channel always full, by means of 
a tidal lock some miles lower down. When these 
improvements have been effected, Clifton will stand 
without a rival in the elements of the romantic and 
picturesque. 
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